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Introduction 

In October 2002, themulti pleand singlesubject credential programs 
at a large urban Los Angeles Basin California State University campus, 
were approved as Early Adopters of the SB 2042 Professional Teacher 
Preparation Program. These programs resulted from a complex and 
multi-faceted process of change supported and influenced by reform 
initiatives at the regional, state and national levels over approximately 
a 15 year period. Often, theseinitiativeswerecomplementary, providing 
resources and i nsights enabl i ng strategic and profound transformations 
in the conceptualization, design, and implementation of teacher educa- 
tion. At other times, they were contradictory, causing programs to be 
modified in the midst of scale up, or dismantled. 

Theomnibus legislation tooverhaul teacher preparation, passed in 
1998, Senate Bill 2042 (Chap. 587, Stats.1999), mandated five critical 
attributes of teacher preparation: (a) multiple pathways, (b) the same 
accreditation standardsfor al I pathways, (c) al ignment of teacher prepa- 
ration standards with the State-adopted K-12 academic content stan- 
dards, (d) a twotiered credential structureconsi sting of teacher prepara- 
tion completed at an I H E or district program and an induction program 
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completed while employed, and (e) a summative teaching performance 
assessment for teacher candidates. 

TheStandardsof Qualityand Effectiveness for Professional T eacher 
Preparation Programs (2001) created by a panel of stakeholders and 
approved by theCal iforni a Commissi on on Teacher Credentialing(CCTC) 
required teacher educators to modify their programs in the following 
conceptual ways: (a) candidates must be prepared in their content area in 
alignment with the K-12 Academic Content Standards, (b) candidates 
should be prepared in specific content pedagogy which is evaluated in a 
reliable and valid assessment, (c) candidates must be given multiple 
opportunities to learn and perform the competencies described in the 
standards, and (d) articulation must occur with professional teacher 
induction programs. In addition, the new standards incorporated other 
legislation concerningtechnology and English learners, as well as previous 
requirements for health and special needs population. This content was 
di vi ded i nto two I evels of responsi bi I i ty: theory and practi ce at theteacher 
preparation level and implementation at the induction level. 

An analysisoftheprocessthat occurred at this urban, diverse, public 
uni versity may be considered a case study to i 1 1 ustrate resources for and 
constraints against teacher education reform. Fact orsthat mitigatedthis 
transformation include: 

♦ The school's and department's mission to support the quality prepa- 
ration of reflectiveurban teachers provided clarity of vision and urgency 
for action. Inherent in this mission was the marriage of quality and 
equity, a subject of intense dialogueamong teacher educators. 

♦ Candidates i ntheprogram reflect thedi versity of local public schools, 
thereby strengthening the di versity goal while underlining in an imme- 
diate fashion the perils of high-stakes testing in diverse multilingual 
populations. A significant number of these candidates had experienced 
difficulty in norm-referenced high-stakes tests previously established in 
California as part of teacher credential ing. 

♦ Publicuniversities, I ike public schools, can often garner grant funds 
to conceptualize, plan and pilot transformations in models and prac- 
tices; yet in the long term, they have undependable revenue streams to 
maintain reforms once implementation has begun. 

This article situates this case study in the historical context of 
teacher reform i n the U nited States, analyzes thestate process of reform 
withi n the nati onal context, outl i nesthe regional endeavorsthat enabled 
much of the reform at this institution, and studies the transformation 
process from the perspective of a particular faculty and department. 
Where we are today in 2005, is not where we anticipated being in 2000. 
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We thought the following would occur: First, we envisioned an articu- 
lated continuum with multiple entry points at each stage of teacher 
preparation: undergraduate and or subject matter education, profes- 
sional teacher preparation and i nduction. Second, weexpectedthat I H Es 
and school districts would be collaborative partners sharing data and 
teacher preparation tasks. Thi rd, weenvisioned a rich complex teachi ng 
performance assessment created by thefaculty to reflect our conceptual 
framework and meet the needs of our diverseteacher candidates. Fourth, 
wehopedfor reasonablefundingtosupportthe additional requirements 
of the new credential. I n fact, policy decisions taken to reconcile colli ding 
views of teacher reform at the state and national levels, as well as 
economi cdiffi culties in Cal iforni a rearranged theoriginal architecture of 
the Learni ngtoT each Conti nuum and theT eacher Performance Assess- 
ment from the outset. 

Did the implementation of SB 2042 hold truetothe intent of reform 
proposed? Did other powerful reforms unforeseen in the original 
premise come forth? What obvious benefits did the transformation 
bring with it? What unintended consequences have become apparent? 
Is this a sustainable system? What might the future of teacher educa- 
tion look I ike in the next five years? Will these changes support higher 
K-12 student achievement? 

State Process of Teacher Education Reform 
within the N ational Context 

The I ast two decades witnessed unparal lei ed support of and concern 
for teacher quality and its connection to student achievement in Cal ifor- 
ni a (Olebe, 2001), general ly promulgated by thepubl ication of disturbing 
data indicating that California public school students scored below 
national median scores as revealed for instance in the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) (available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/) or by i nternational scores from studies I i keT rends i n 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMMS) (available at 
http://usti mss.msu.edu/) The state suffered from a critical and growi ng 
teacher shortage as well. (avail able at http://www.cde.ca.gov/ds/sd/cb/). 
The policy response, SB 2042, intended to reform and unify three 
component parts of teacher education— subject matter preparation, 
teacher preparation, and induction— in an articulated, accountable sys- 
tem that was linked to public school students' achievement. 

The California New Teacher Project (CNTP) (1988-1992) and its 
successor the Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) Pro- 
gram, situated teacher preparation reform in the developmental ist 
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tradition by creati ng a body of knowledge usi ng teachers as researchers. 
Theseteachers constructed a conceptual understanding of theevolution 
of teaching expertise that became the California Standards for the 
TeachingProfession (CSTP) (Whittaker, Snyder, & F reeman, 2001). The 
assessment system created for the BT SA program, theCal iforn i a F or ma- 
tive Assessment and Support System for Teachers (CFASST), which 
regarded teacher development as complex, dynamic, and holistic, and 
utilized teacher observation protocols, teacher inquiry-oriented reflec- 
tion, and student artifacts as assessment instruments in its comprehen- 
sive assessment portfolio. 

Whilethere was an attempt not to privi I egeany particular pedagogi- 
cal bias in California, there was a clear political conflict between 
proponents of teacher education reform that favored theprofessi onaliza- 
tion of teaching and teacher education 1 and those who preferred the 
deregulation of teacher education and a reduction of the role of teacher 
education i nstitutions 2 mi rrori ng at thestate level a debate occurri ng at 
the national level (Cochran-Smith & Fries, 2001). Nationally, 
professionalization adherents advocated for rigorous national standards 
and teacher performance assessmentsthat would standardizetheteach- 
ing profession much in the same way as the Flexner Report lead to a 
standardized medical curriculum (Flexner, 1910). 3 In contrast, 
der egul ationists held that theregu I ation of teaching by state policies and 
the monopoly held by colleges of education has led to teacher shortages 
by discouraging talented individuals and has changed the focus of 
school ingfromacademictosocial goals. I n brief, they support deregulating 
the teaching profession by disenfranchising institutions of teacher edu- 
cation and licensing bodies. 

At f i r st blush, it wou I d a ppea r t h at t h e forces of prof essi on a I i zat i on 
won the day si nee the state established academic content standards and 
professional teaching standards. It is noteworthy, however, that this 
reform evolved from a program that was school district-based and driven; 
andresponsibilityfortheprofessional cl ear credential was removed from 
teacher education units and placed primarily under the aegis of profes- 
sional induction programs established in school districts. Arguably, SB 
2042 changed the locus of control from university- based teacher educa- 
tion toschool districts, county boards of education, licensing bodies, the 
California Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CCTC), and policy 
bodies, the California Department of Education (CDE). This is not a 
complete dismantling of university-based teacher education, but cer- 
tainly a step toward breaking its monopoly. 

F or teacher educators at the program I evel it was pi votal that th i s set 
of standards and its assessment system derived from the practice of 
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beginning and mentor teachers participating voluntarily in CNTP and 
then BTSA. Duringthis period, many beginningteachersgained consid- 
erable experience in the classroom as interns or emergency permit 
teachers before completing a preliminary credential. This new teacher 
support system was then linked in a backward fashion to teacher 
preparation programs without further empirical studies. Teacher educa- 
tors and teacher education researchers worked in these programs, but 
teacher education candidates in student teaching programs were not 
included in research studies. 

A reasonable concern therefore is that the bar for acceptableteaching 
performancemay very well beunreal istically high fora candidatecomplet- 
i ng a one-year student teachi ng program, i n contrast with a candidatefrom 
a two-year university or district intern program. In addition, another 
deficiency created by this unmediated backward I i nkagewasa professional 
teacher education faculty largely unprepared to serve as supervisors and 
assessors in a reflective inquiry based teacher performance assessment 
si mi I artoCF ASST. Capacity building had occurred in school districts with 
coaches, support providersand mentors involved in BTSA butthistraining 
was expressly restricted to BTSA participants. 

Local Reform Initiatives in the Los Angeles Basin 

Partici pation in LosAngeles basin teacher education reform initiatives 
enabled the teacher education department at the urban CSU to build 
capacitythat would later beusedtoscaleuptofull SB 2042implementation. 
The first was Design for Excel lence: L inki ng Teach i ng and Achievement, 
1997-2003, (DELTA), a Los Angeles Annenberg Metropolitan Project 
strategic initiative to support student achievement by changing profes- 
sional development to support collaboration and support among teachers 
to improve instructional practices (Herman & Baker, 2003). 4 The second 
was the creation of a Professional Development School (PDS)for Emer- 
gency Permit Teachers, 1993-2004. 5 Table 1 compares the two projects. 

Whereas DELTA focused on thecreation of infrastructurestofaci I itate 
the reform work, the PDS project focused on students, curriculum, 
instruction and assessment. The new curriculum was organized in phases 
that unfolded to meet the developmental needs of new teachers. Each 
phase had one pri nci pal goal for the preparati on of new teachers and three 
or four performance and content standards aligned with the California 
Standards for the Teachi ng Profession (CSTP). The program was a deep 
and I ayered model of preparati on i n wh i ch k nowl edge and sk i 1 1 s bu i 1 1 u pon 
each other by design. This holistic, developmental curriculum was the 
precursor to the curriculum that would be developed for SB 2042. 
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Tablel 

University Participation in Los Angeles Basin Reform I nitiatives 


Reform 

Initiative 

DELTA 

Professional Development School (PDS) 
for Emergency Permit Teachers 

Partners 

LAAMP, CSU, Pasadena Unified School 
District, Los Angeles Unified School 
District 

Los Angeles Educational Partnership, this 
CSU, Los Angeles Unified School 
District, Local District G 

Timeline 

1997-2003 

1999-2004 

Goals 

a) Make teacher preparation largely field- 
based, 

b) Leverage professional development, 

c) Have professional development that 
spanned a teacher’s career and 

d) Increase student achievement 
(Wohlstetter, et. al., 2000). 

a) Strengthen teacher education programs, 

b) Increase instructional proficiency of 
new teachers, 

c) Increase technology skills of new 
teachers, 

d) Retain proficient teachers 

e) Increase leadership capacity in inner 
city school, and 

f) Increase k-5 student achievement. 

Activities 

a) Provide faculty professional 
development, 

b) Pilot curricular innovations, 

c) Enhance school district collaboration, 

d) experiment with different program 
models, 

e) Create, pilot and modify teacher 
performance assessment instruments, and 

f) Design an experimental plan to link 
teacher performance and student 
achievement. 

a) Design a thematic developmental 
curriculum, 

b) Align new curriculum with selected 
CSTP performance standards, 

c) Develop and implement a teacher 
performance assessment, 

d) Measure K-5 student achievement 
through language samples and nor- 
referenced test measures, 

e) Establish weekly Critical Friends 
inquiry groups, 

f) Establish learning supports in the form 
of peer coaches, and 

g) Manage project with a tri-partite 
governance system. 

Outcomes 

a) Training in the Critical Friends 
protocol for establishing reflective inquiry 
groups, 

b) Participation in the DELTA BTSA 
project, 

c) University faculty trained in CFASST, 
and 

d) Site-based university intern programs. 

a) Coherent curriculum, 

b) Teacher performance assessment 
instruments and data, 

c) K-5 assessment data, 

d) Faculty adept at leading and reinforcing 
reflective inquiry and 

e) Enhanced partnerships. 


Theeval uati on plan for the proj ect i ncl uded a candi date performance 
assessment that enabled the program to experiment with models of 
assessment that would mediate instruction and provide candidates 
important information to improve their classroom and academic perfor- 
mance. I n order to measure increase in instructional proficiency, baseline, 
mid-year, and end-of-year assessments of credential candi dates’ teaching 
practices were conducted through classroom observations. The instru- 
ment utilized was a modified version of the California Standards for the 
Teaching Profession, which focused only on Engaging and Supporting 
Students in Learning, Classroom Organization, Planning Instruction, 
and Assessing Student Learning geared totherange of beginning teacher 
proficiencies. Scoring on the rubric ranged from 1 to 4, with 4 being the 
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highest. As a whole, the credential candidates’ teaching improved 
steadily throughout the year. By the third observation, the ratings were 
over 3 for each standard (Vital Research, 2001). 

This PDS model addressed with specificity many of the criticisms 
aimed at traditional teacher education programsin urban environments. 

1 1 had a curriculum anddel i very modedesignedtopreparereflectiveurban 
professionals; improved the practice of both novice and experienced 
teachers, worked toward their retention in hard to staff schools, and 
improved the achievement of children (Vital Research, 2001). This devel- 
opmental reflective model becamethebaseforthenewSB 2042 program. 

Development of the SB 2042 
Professional Teacher Preparation Program 

The move toward the new credential was purposeful and methodic. 
P reviouschanges caused by theCal iforni a Reading I nitiativeof 1996 and 
the explosive increase in preparation program enrollment due to cl ass- 
size reduction, 1997-1998, allowed for very little thoughtful strategic 
pi anning.Theunifi cation of all parts of teacher professional development 
into one continuum and the complete revamping of certification and 
I i censure provided thedepartmenttherationalefor a profound self-study 
and reorganization. In response to the rapid increased enrollment of 
intern and emergency permit teachers and the opportunities to be 
parti ci pants i n f u nded state projects such as Consorti a BTSA P rograms, 
U niversity I ntern Programs, and regional initiatives such as DELTA, the 
department had grown rapidly and faculty were involved in projects at all 
stages of the Learning to Teach Continuum: Liberal Studies, Blended 
Program, Preintern, Student Teaching, Intern and BTSA. 

At the same time, the threat of balkanization lurked. There were 
clear divides among faculty who taught in the campus-based student 
teaching programs and those who taught in the site-based university 
intern programs, DELTA programs, and the professional development 
schools. Faculty in DELTA and the PDSs had received in-depth profes- 
sional development in Critical Friends Inquiry and cognitive coaching 
wher easthestudent teaching faculty were wedded todiscrete, ski I l-based 
competency checklists. We were a faculty who espoused a social equity 
belief and trained our candidates to use reflective inquiry, yet evaluated 
ou r students wi th a soci a I eff i ci ency assessment system. N ot un I i ke many 
others, we were a pedagogical contradiction created by the years of 
reform sediment piling on top of established program protocols. 

Thefirst step in addressing this situation was a self-study to clarify 
the department's goals and to leverage resources to accomplish those 
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goals. I n October 1999, three task forces were established: the Learning 
to Teach Continuum (LTC)Task Force, the Competencies Task Force, 
and the Portfolio Task Force. The first group was to study the require- 
ments of the continuum and make recommendations for departmental 
policies and procedures, reorganization of staff and programs, and 
prioritization of resources to meet goals of the continuum. The second 
was to rewrite the student teaching and fieldwork performance compe- 
tenci es.Thethird was to redesi gn t he portfol i o requ i rement . T he i ntent 
was to have the participation of the entire faculty to create a new home 
for our endeavors. 

I n spri ng 2000, the LTC T ask F orce presented its recommendations. 
The work of this task force was fundamental to all that followed. It 
envisioned the role of teacher education department chair as an instruc- 
tional leader responsiblefor curriculum and assessment and articulation 
with other members of the continuum, and defined the position of 
assistant chair as the students' advocate, organizing advising, orienta- 
tion, recruitment and student grievances. It added an administrative 
support coordi nator for student teach i ng and i ntern supervision charged 
with the responsi bi I ity of creati ng a system for devel opi ng a dissemi na- 
tion, collection, and storage system for evaluation materials. These new 
admi nistrati vestructures provi ded stabi I ity and conti nuityduringa time 
of change for students, faculty and staff. 

The first year's work culminated in the TED Quality Retreat in May 
2000. Previously, thedepartment had clearly expressed and tothe best of 
its ability made manifest its commitment to equity and diversity. 6 The 
i ntention now was to create a new programthat ai medfor qual ity outcomes 
al so. T he hope was to su pport al I candi dates i n reach i ng the prof i ci end es 
that our PDS candidates were achieving. Si nee the Standards of Quality 
and Effectiveness for Professional Teacher Preparation Programs (CCTC 
2001) had not yet been completed, thedepartment utilized the California 
StandardsfortheTeaching Profession (CSTP)(CCTC 1997) asthe barom- 
eter by which it would measure its program efficacy. I n keeping with our 
decision to use data for program decisions, the faculty studied recent 
evaluation data, reviewed the goals set for the LCT, and decided how it 
wanted tochange admission procedures, curricular offerings, and program 
pol icies to ensure consistency and qual ity. 

During the summers of 2000 and 2001, the CCTC sponsored two 
distinct Title 1 1 Workshops on Teacher Performance Assessment. The 
fi rst, i n August 2000, featured an array of assessment researchers - David 
Berliner, Richard Stiggins, and Angelo Collins; samples of different 
portfolio based teacher performance assessment systems, and presented 
a draft of the new standards. The theoretical pieces and the samples of 
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portfolios lead the faculty to reconceptualize assessment. The draft 
standards presented the need tochangethe barometer fromtheCSTP to 
the new Teacher Performance Expectations (TPEs). 

To do the reframed work, the Teacher Performance Assessment 
(TPATF) and the Program Redesign (PRTF) Task Forces were estab- 
lished. In an attempt to ensure consensus, every member of the 
department was on one of the task forces. TheTPATF was given a more 
comprehensive charge: create a portfol io system consisti ng of signature 
pieces from courses and reflective essays for each benchmark. The 
portfolio would be accompanied by embedded performances completed 
during student teaching or internship fieldwork. I n April 2001, a TED 
leadership team attended the AACTE Title II Renaissance Group's 
Conference on Teaching Performance Assessment. This conference 
provided examples of the Teacher Work Sample and Systems of Data 
Management for teacher performance systems. The input from this 
conference influenced the way in which theTPATF took a theoretical 
assessment framework and made it into a realistic manageable system. 

I n M ay 2001, theTE D F acuity Retreat focused on thearchitectureof the 
new credential and reports of the Program Redesign, and Teaching 
Performance Assessment T ask F orces. Thefaculty adopted thefol lowi ng 
principles upon which toground its curriculum and assessment design: 

(a) Teachers learn toteach in a progressive structurethat increases in 
complexity; 

(b) Teachers develop their understanding about learning within the 
context of realistic educational settings; 

(c) Teachers need multi pleopportunitiesfor guided practiceand specific 
feedback to improve their practice; 

(d) Teachers need to know the current research about best teaching 
practices, the psychology of how humans develop and learn, and the 
theory and practice of content-related methodology; and 

(e) Teachersneedtolearn howtobecomereflectivepractitioners in order 
to grow professionally and improve their teaching practices. 

A momentous decision was made: the department decided to develop 
its own teaching performance assessment rather than use the prototype 
that was being developed by the CCTC. The following factors lead the 
department to embrace this alternative: (a) the powerful and insightful 
experience from the performance assessment i n the P DSs; (b) the desi re 
to have an elegant and rich assessment system that informed instruction 
and program improvement in an immediatefashion; (c) toinsurethatthe 
assessment system was truly formative and developmental in harmony 
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with our conceptual framework; and (d) to enable the program, when 
necessary, toscaffold learni ngexperiencesfor struggl i ng candidates. 1 1 was 
felt that such a system would support our dual goals of equity and qual ity. 

The department created the Teaching Performance Assessment 
System (TPAS)Oas its formative and summative assessment. It em- 
braced a cl early delineated sequence of preparation and a cl early defined 
formative assessment process. Courses in each module provided the 
pedagogical knowledge for the course signature assignments. Each 
course si gnat u re assi gn ment for med the basi s for t he perfor mance tasks 
thatwereappliedandpracticedduringeach field experience. Supervisors 
provided ongoi ngfeedback tocandidates regardi ngthei r performance on 
theTPEsduri ng pre- and post-observation conferences. Candidates used 
thefeedback topracticeand refi nethei r ski I Is and torevisethesignature 
assignments prior to submission to course instructor for the electronic 
portfol io. Course signature assignments also were used as the basis for 
evidencewhen candidates writetheir reflectiveessays for the Formative 
Assessment Tasks and theSummativeAssessment Task. Trained asses- 
sors reviewed multi pie bench mark criteria in order to assess candidates' 
readiness for advancement at the end of each phase of the program. I n 
order to successfully advance to the next program phase and be recom- 
mended for a credenti al at theend of the program, candi dates must meet 
all benchmark criteria. 

In August 2001, theCCTC sponsored its second Title 1 1 Conference: 
Teacher Qual ity Matters in which it presented the changes to the draft 
standards after field review and the proposed Assessment Standards. At 
its September 28, 2001 retreat, theTED faculty finalized the portfolio 
system component of TPAS and the new programdesign and aligned its 
proposed curricular structure to the thirteen Teaching Performance 
Expectations. Supported by the Early Adopter Grant from theCCTC, a 
writing team culled from the two task forces prepared the program 
document and submitted it for review. 

Benefits of the New Credential 

SB 2042 wasthe result of an overarching unifyi ng concept inteacher 
education reform: a road map to world-class standards that everyone 
must meet to raise student achievement. It clearly said that academic 
programs and teacher education programs were responsible for educat- 
ing teachers and they needed to work together and articulate with the 
public schools and professional induction programs. It required all 
programs in the most diverse state in the nation to prepare teacher 
candidates toteach English learnersand students with special needs. I n 
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a common sense fashion, it also recognized that all candidates needed to 
beabl eto use tech nol ogy i n 21 st century cl assrooms and establ i sh healthy 
supportive environments at the beginning of their career. Last but not 
least, it held the individual candidate as well astheteacher education 
program accountable. For this program, it gave thefaculty the opportu- 
nity to use its experiences in urban diverse schools with urban diverse 
teacher candidates to design a coherent curriculum and assessment 
system faithful to its conceptual framework. 

E mergi ngdata suggest that two i mportant mi lestones have been met. 
First, candidates feel supported by a program that gives them multiple 
opportunitiestoachievehigh standards. Second, both school districtsand 
candidates perceivethat candidates are better prepared to teach diverse 
learners, especi ally English learners. I nthelast3yearsof implementation, 
school districts (master teachers, principals, and human resource person- 
nel ) have reported formal ly i n surveys and i nformal I y i n conversati onsthat 
they are i mpressed with the qual ity of the SB 2042 student teachers. I n 
their remarks, they underline the candidates’ ability to reflect on their 
practice and diagnose and assess children's learning. Candidates, as 
captured in exit surveys, take pride in their accomplishments and com- 
plain, a little, about how hard they have to work. 

In the implementation of the SB 2042 architecture, the articulation 
between teacher preparation and induction programs is deeper, broader 
and more focused than previouscollaborations between I FI Esand school 
districts. The two programs have had to expand their networks of 
communication toensurethat candidates in thetwotiers areappropri- 
atelyserved. Communication isnowabout curriculum, portfolios, reflec- 
tive practice, and advising. A promisingdevelopment istheemergence of 
district/l FI E collaborative masters' programs for induction candidates. 

Unintended Consequences 

Perhaps, the greatest of all the unintended consequences have been 
the density of the curriculum and the cost of the program. The new 
standards are very detailed and comprehensive, includingthetraditional 
elements of theteacher preparation curriculum and addi ng the contempo- 
rary issues of a balanced reading curriculum, English learners, special 
populations, technology, and health in public education. To accomplish 
this, content was condensed and embedded in courses. This placed an 
extremely heavy burden on our students both fi nanci al ly and academical ly. 

Implementation of new systems always has start up costs. Once 
established, a performance system is expensive to maintain duetothe 
assessor candidate ratio, time required to review reflective writing, and 
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the necessity to give candidates feedback. Assessors must be compen- 
sated either by workload or stipends for work beyond the semester. 
Accountability systems requiredata management systems repletewith 
storage capacity, equipment, and personnel tocollect, analyze, dissemi- 
nate and store data. Moreover, any program deciding to develop and use 
its own assessment system must conduct initial reliability and validity 
studies, as well as do continual studies validating the reliability of its 
assessors and fairness to subgroups. 

After three years of implementing and piloting its TPAS©, the 
department decided to join the Performance Assessment of California 
T eachers (PACT) Consorti um to amel ioratethe costs associ ated with an 
independently designed system. PACT is a consortium of teacher prepa- 
ration programs at a number of California universities that have joined 
together to develop a teaching performance assessment. 7 This choice 
enabled the program to maintain coherence with its conceptual frame- 
work by keepi ngthedevelopmental ist I i nchpi nsof theTP AS © si gnature 
assignments, formative assessments and the benchmark system. 

Sustainability 

Whereas professi onal i nducti on systems have received fundi ngfor thei r 
operations, 8 no additional funding has been provided to teacher education 
programs to establish and maintain their accountability system. I n fact, 
teacher education programs have lost enrollment and subsequent revenue 
becausethesecond level of credentialing, induction, has been transferred to 
school districts. Moreover, they cannot require that students take more 
units to cover the costs of assessment duetothe one-year I i mit sti pul ated i n 
the Preconditions of the Standards of Quality and Effectiveness for Profes- 
sional T eacher Preparation Programs(CCTC, 2001).Thecostfactor maybe 
the greatest threat to the sustai nabi I ity of the new credenti al . 

The other threat may come from routes of alternative certification. 
Even though SB 2042 states that all pathways are held to the same 
standards, SenateBill 57, "theEarlyCompletionOption"appearstooffer 
a less demanding standard for teacher candidates. It currently allows 
candidates to waive all preparation courses if tests in basic skills, 
pedagogy and subject matter are passed. At that point, candidates need 
only passtheTeaching Performance Assessment in the classroom. This 
alterative route undermines the developmental ist framework upon 
whichtheSB 2042 architecture was built. It reducestheholisticdynamic 
vision of teacher development inherent in theCSTP into an atomistic 
one-dimensional snapshot. I ronically, thefutureof teacher preparation 
in California may very well witness teacher education units laboring 
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u nder t he massi ve costs of wel I - i ntent i on ed accou nt a bi I i ty systems, while 
they are stripped of resources by future alternative routes to certifica- 
tion. Deregulation may bean economic hurdle that professionalization 
may not be able to overcome. 

Looking Toward the Future 

The underlying assumption of the SB 2042 Reform is that teachers' 
meeti ng both the academic content and teachi ng standards wi 1 1 have an 
impact on all students' achievement. This premise has yet to besubstan- 
tiated with data. Measuring this impact requires the development of an 
appropriatesystemtoconnect teacher performancewith student achieve- 
ment. Thefirst and most important question is: Should such an assess- 
ment system be developed? Will the data be worth the costs of such 
measurement? The second question is what model should be used? A 
portfol io system of teacher performance si mi I ar to that of the N ational 
Board for Teacher Certification, which is a logical step from the induction 
portfol io? Ora test-based system si mi lar to the Tennessee Val ue-Added 
Assessment System (Sanders & Horn, 1994, 1998)? 

This reform put i nto pi ay a vari ety of forces that pi aced i n quest i on the 
role and viability of I HEs in teacher education. I n the next five years, 
institutions need todefine their role in teacher education while working 
in close and authentic collaborations with induction programs. It is 
i mperati ve to reiterate the research base of the curricul um and conti nue 
toexpand the knowledge baseof teacher practicetoensurethatthetheory 
and research responsibilities of the university are not lost. I n their future 
work together, teacher preparation and induction programs need to pose 
mutual questions of inquiry and sharedata in appropriate ways to make 
new discoveries in professional practiceand support continuous program 
i mprovement, teacher professi onal growth, and student I earni ng. T eacher 
education institutions must continue to prove that they prepare quality 
teachers who do make a difference in P-12 student achievement. Future 
shared research would provide robust data totell this story. 

Notes 

1 This professionalization agenda islinkedtotheK-12 curriculum standards 
movement and has been lead by the National Commission on Teaching and 
America's Future, the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, theN ational Boardfor Professi onal Teaching Standards, and thel nterstate 
New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium in collaboration with na- 
tional professional organizations such as the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, the National Council of Teachers of English, etc. 
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2 Thederegulationistsaresupported by foundations such astheThomas B. 
Fordham Foundation, the Heritage Foundation, the Pioneer I nstitute, and the 
Manhattan Institute. 

3 Flexner'sreviewofexisiting medical schoolsandhisdemand for a "uniformly 
arduous and expensive" medical education set a standard for the profession and 
led to the elimination of many non-conforming medical schools. 

4 DELTA was a collaborative consisting of the California State University 
(CSU) system, and other LosAngelesarea universities; LosAngelesAnnenberg 
Metropolitan Project (LAAMP); Los Angeles Alliance for Restructuring Now 
(LEARN); theCSU I nstitute for Educational Reform; teacher unions and orga- 
nizations (United Teachers Los Angeles, Teachers Association of Long Beach, 
United Teachers Pasadena) and Pre K-12 School Families within the Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, and Pasadena Unified School Districts. 

5 The Professional Development School (PDS)for Emergency PermitTeach- 
ers was a collaborative project involving LAUSD Local District G, LAEP.the 
Stuart Foundation and this CSU . 

6 The department was and is one of the most diverse in the country with a 
student body madeupof 41%Latino, 25%Caucasian, 18%African American, 8% 
Asian, 5% other, and 3% undeclared. 

7 For a more detailed explanation of the consortium and its assessment 
please refer to http://www.pacttpa.org/. 

8 Thereisnoguaranteethatthisfunding ispermanent. I nduction programs 
have also incurred development, start-up and implementation costs. 
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